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NOTE ON COUNTING DURING THE GAME 
by Walter W Marseille 


The readers of the Journal are duly 
warned that I am writing this note un- 
der duress. The editors of the Journal 
told me I must either produce the com- 
plete score of my game with Mr Fukuda 
[see Vol. 2, No. 3] or explain how to 
count the score before a game is fin- 
ished. What I have to say.1ls very sim- 
ple, but it 1s not easy to put it into 
a few words without leaving ambigui- 
ties. Nor am I sure I'll be able to 
keep out any expression of the resgent- 
ment I have felt as a Kiebitz when the 
games I watched were actually decided 
but went into long drawn-out end-games 
that provided no excitement for the 
pleasure-hungry onlooker and also kept 
him from finding a partner. For count- 
ing during the game will inescapably 
lead to a reduction of 25% or more in 
the average length of Go games. And 
this gain of time could be turned te 
the pursuit of worthier goals than Go 
playing - or to the enjoyment of more 
and better Go games. 

Perhaps, I am just prejudiced a- 
gainst the end-game; certainly I find 
the opening the most interesting part. 
However, 1 can say this much for my- 
self:I strictly adhere to the self-in- 
posed rule to resign a game when I 
count that I am behind by more than 10 
points. The only exception would be a 
game playing White with a considerable 


handicap. Then, I will go on so long 
as unresolved complications offer a 
substantial chance of winning without 


gross swindle. (In passing, I should 
like to question the recent statement 
in the Journal that Mr Fukuda employs 
only correct .moves because otherwise 
he would be embarrassed in the post- 
mortem. From numerous. games I watched 
Mr Fukuda play I know that he has no 
compunction about "swindling", i. e. 
making incorrect but hard-to-refute 
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moves, "hame-te"” in Japanese, if he is 
hard put - and if he wants to win the 
game, which is usually the case. And 
he is a virtuoso in adjusting the lev- 
el of his trickery to his opponent's 
playing strength. There are a number 
of such swindles in both Fukuda-games 
printed in the Journal.) 

fo play: Go Without counting . during .. 
the game is like playing bridge with- 
out counting trumps. Go is so obvious- 
ly a game of counting that those who 
find counting tedious might be expect- 
ead to turn to the noble game of chess. 
It is a mistake to believe that the 
best play can be selected from @ nun- 
ber of alternatives by anything but a 
Quantitative comparison of the conse- 
quences, 1. @e. by counting. What may 
appear to be a purely qualitative com- 
parison is in reality nothing but -in- 
accurate or rough counting. 

In order to cut down counting cur- 
ing the game to @ manageable operation 
it is best done in two mental steps. 
The first is to divide the scores of 
both Black and White into four parts: 
the captured men, the uncontroversial 
territories, the "open borders", .and 
the controversial areas. The first two 
components offer no obstacle to count- 
ing other than some people's laziness. 
The last component consists of those 
parts of the board which have not been 
played out - they should either be 
left out of the count entirely (which 
amounts to giving Black and White even 
shares in them), or - a refinement for 
the more ambitious - a few points 
should be credited to Black or White 
according to a rough estimate of which 
side has already established stronger 
influence upon these regions. With the 
game progressing, these controversial 
areas are gradually transformed into 
what I have called the "open borders". 
These open bordérs, then, constitute 
the main problem. They are taken up in 
the second step. 

(continued on next page) 
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Counting During The Game - cont'd. 


"Open borders" occur when the fight 
in an area is essentially over but fi- 


nal borderlines have not yet been form- 


ec "iG 19.20 tae “nature of Go" Taat 
such adefinition cannot furnish a 
sharp distinction between this catego- 
ry and the controversial areas; still, 
according to every player's subjective 
judpment, it can serve’ quite well. De- 
pending on whether Black and White 
have gote or sente, the open borders 
fall into four classes; sente-sente, 
sente-gote, gote-sente, gote-gote, i.e. 
both Black and White would play with 
sente, only one of them would do. so, 
or both: would play with gote. Before 
counting, _ these four classes must be 
established, which implies, of course, 
presumed knowledge as to what moves 
both contestants would make in each 
case if they decided to play there. 
Next, the four 
mentally - to one, viz. the gote-gote 
class. To BHLS end, the  sentle-sente 
class is eliminated first. Either it 
is a true sente-sente case, and then 
it should be played at once, in other 
words,the sente move plus its enforced 
replies should be given to the player 
whose move it is at the time or who 
will come out with sente from any cur- 
cently existing emergency situation; 
or both players could actually afford 
to leave the other player's move in 
that area unanswered because the loss 
incurred is offset by a play elsewhere. 
In the latter case we do not have a 
true sente-sente position, but merely 


one that could develop ‘inte true sente- 


sente after other, bigger, issues had 


classes are reduced - 
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been settled. Such a case should be 
treated as a gote-gote case for the 
time being. The sente-gote and gote- 


sente classes are transformed - always, 
mentally, of course - into gote-gote 
ceases by addition of the sente moves 
plus their enforced replies. 

All these open border cases now can 
be counted by taking the arithmetical 
average of the two counts - one giving 
the first move to Black, the other to 
White. 

Usually, a second approximation 
will be necessary before the two pos- 
sible final positions can be visual- 
ized accurately enough for counting. 


This approximation can often be done 
simply by "impartially" continuing the 
Black and White fronts toward: the 
edges. If it is still too ¢6éarly- .tor 
this, the above described operation 
should be repeated: each of the two 


new positions should be extended fur- 
ther by adding the opponent's sente 
move plus its enforced reply or, in 
case there is no sente, by treating 
the two ensuing positions as gote-gote 
positions of the second order and ap- 
plying the same method of averaging 
them. (I guess it is just possible 
that master players may go as far as 
using three approximations involving 
gote-gote positions of the third order; 
but even with them it certainly would 
be a rare case where that is worth- 


while.) It should be noted that the se- 


cond order positions must be counted 


and averaged before the first order po- 


sitions... fd, of eourse, in’ ali -counre 
that are to be averaged the same area 
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must be counted. This area a player Diagram 1 
may define to suit his convenience so A "gote gote open border" position. 
long 4s he includes in it -all those 
points of the board that are either oc- 
cupied or change possession in the var- 
ious lines of play under consideration. 
The foregoing may sound awfully com- 
Pilcated, DUC it 15 not ih practice. 
I can assure the reader -- hoping that 


some are left at this point - that 
there is no shortcut to a halfways ac- ABCDERIGHJ KL 
curate count but the "impartial" moves. By making the first move in this 


And the "impartial" moves should be corner either player could secure pos- 
used cautiously because they do not, session of it; B through °1 D2, White 
as a rule, coincide with the moves through °1 Ee (see Diagrams 2 and 3). 
that would be made in actual play. But What should be the count for the dot- 
with a little bit of practice counting ted area? Answer: Take the average of 
during the game will more than compen- the counts in.Diagrams 2 and 3: seven 
sate for the annoyance involved, which points for White. | 

does not come so much from the count- 

ing itself as from the interruption of . Diagram 2 

the thinking ebout future moves. Black starts: Counts 3° points for 5B. 


An example should illustrate the 
meaning of the averaging rule. Diagram 
1 shows an "open border" case, Diagram 
2 and 3 give the final positions de- 
pending upon whether Black or White 
starts playing. We are dealing with a 
gote-gote case since in Diag. 2 Black 
loses sente after °1 D2 and in Diagram W gets sente and can play tenuki 
3 White loses sente after °1 E2. The after °l, °3, or °5. Black later has a 
moves 7 and 8 (in Diagram 2) and the sente play on C4; °9 and °10 are “im- 
moves 2 and 3 as well as 4 and 5 (in partial” moves. 

Diagram 3) represent examples of the 

above-mentioned "sente plus its. en- Diagram 3 

forced reply". In order to make count- White starts: Counts 17 points for W. 
ing possible these moves are added 
right away and are thus indicated on 
the diagrams although in actual play 
they would probably be postponed. 

Moves 9 and 10 (in Diagram 2) and 
moves 6 and 7 (in Diagram 3) are exam- 
ples of "impartial" additions of the 
simplest type. In this example gote- 


gote positions of the second order ABCDE FIGHJ KL 
need not be considered. The most con- B gets sente and can play. tenuki 
venient area to be counted is indicat- after °1, °3, or °5; plays °6 and °7 


ed by a dotted line. The count yields are "impartial" moves. 

3 points for Black (in Diagram 2), 17 

points for White (in Diagram 3). The This example is one of medium diffi- 
average of these two counts is 7 for eulty. However, the cases where gote- 

White, and this figure should be used gote positions of the second order are 

as the count for the area indicated. continued on page 15 


A MATCH BETWEEN NINTH DEGREE MASTERS 


Game 1 


The following game, played in Octo- 
ber, 1951, is the first in a series of 
ten games between Masters Go-sei-Gen 
and Fujisawa - both ninth degree. This 
is the first time in Go history that 
ninth degree olayers have met ina 
match. Master Fujisawa is 33 years cf 
age, Go-sei-Gen is 38. 

The game ended after 94 plays, when 
Fujisawa resigned, having mede a fatal 
error. 


This report of the game, and the 
comments, come to us through the cour- 
tesy of Mr Takashima of New York. 
Black: Fujisawa 12 hours, 43 minutes 
White: Go-sei-Gen 7 hours, 5 minutes 

Black White Black White 

1 R16 Dt 17 Et C6 

32 93 D3 19 D5 EG 

5 P16 RO eu J CLG 

( a4 RQ 25. i DLS 

9 C15 Dae oo Ls aig 

ty. C3 et did NLT 
cee ls: of 29 M16 K1L5 
Le ot DS 

°10 Dl2. If W playa, Cle, he cannot 

continue with CS after B attacks the 
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corner at C5, because his CS - 012 po- 
sition would be too low. 

*232 G3. B thought for 61 minutes 
before making this play. Segoshi (8th 
Degree) comments that Black could have 
replied at D14 instead, saving the C15 
stone, as shown in Figure 1. It would 
have been profitable for B to rescue 
C15, but on the other hand his G3’ play 
safeguards the corner and is worth at 
least 20 points. (W could have made 3 
safe group in the corner by playing B3 
if Black omitted a play at G3.) 
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rieure 1 

°25 R11. This is a "you take this, 
Ttil take that" situation. B elects to 
play R11, and W replies at K17. Black 
could have played K17, whereupon White 
would have answered on the east porder 
(though not at R11, since this would 
have been too close to °6 - °8.) 

*57 J15. Again B took 61 minutes be- 
fore playing. He has three choices - a 
shoulder play at J16, or a play at K15, 
or D1O. °27 M17 would encourage °28 
K15, after which W would have &@ power- 
ful side position. 

°20 K15. <A surprising answer. 
looks as if W were giving up the N17 
stone, 
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Go-sei-Gen - Fujisawa Match 


Black White Black White 
31 M17 L14 63 J16 K16 
35. 2410 N14 b> BLY G16. 
55, 015 ems 67 G15 PLS 
3f iS F7 69 D188 C18 
39 KO n4 7. Fic H13 
41 H35 J4 f3 Bly B16 
43 J3 C9 75 Bic D19 
45 K4 KS 77 E18 C17 
47 LA * HE oo Cie B19 
49 Hil GLO S81 A118 A16 
Bi le ELL 63 J18 JL 
Ss US PLe 85 G18 H1L9 
a aS ines of Bi3 Bie 
Sf BL5 B14 89 B15 AIL5 
59 14 Cle Ol. Gl EL 
61 E16 D16 93 RS F16 
°32 L14. A reply at J16 or J14 was 

expected. 

°33 D1O. This play was "sealed", 

bringing us to the end of the first 


day. Fujisawa commented later that °33 
J16 would have been much stronger. W 
would have replied at K16, after which 
B could have countered with J13. 

°43 33. B has two choices - he can 
play to save the five B stones around 
E9 with °43 C9 or H8 - or he can play 
at J3 for border territory. Fujisawa 
chose the latter in order to forestall 
W's occupation of J3, - a play that 
would force aBreply at B5 to make 
the corner secure, lest B lose much 
corner territory and the two stones at 
G3 - H3 (see Figure 2). 
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Figure 2 
"45 K4. Fujisawa meditated for 78 
minutes before playing here. °K4 se- 


cures about 50 points of border ter- 
ritory. Now B has three corners, and 
the outcome of the game depends on 


whether he can save his isolated men 
within W's territory. 

"59. At this point in the game, the 
elapsed times were: B, 8 hours 52 min- 


utes; W, 3 hours 55 minutes. 


this is a fight that B can win, 


°67 G15. This reply was sealed and 
ended the second day's play. 

°83 J18. A very fine play. If W an- 
swers at G18, B replies J17, forcing W 
to continue with F16 - whereupon Black 
connects out along the north edge by 
playing K18. Black would have lost his 
west groups - but he would still have 
a8 good prospect of winning, for the 5 
white stones around K16 would be hard 
pressed. Nevertheless, this is the 
line of play that W should have chosen. 

Instead, Go-sei-Gen played °84 J17. 
This averts the danger to the K16 for- 
mation, but gives B the chance to con- 
tinue (as he does) with °85 G18, and 
now the game depends on a hand-to-hand 
struggle for the northwest corner, end- 
ing inaKo fight. As 1% turne-ocut, 
or at 
least turn to great profit through the 
Ko fight, so °84 J17 was a mistake 
which practically gave the game away. 
(see Figure 4, after plays °86 to °90). 

But neither player foresaw the se- 
quence of Figure 4 - both, surprising- 
ly, anticipated instead the develop- 
ment of Figure 3, which W wins by one 
liberty. (At this point Black had only 
one hour of his allotted time left.) 
»O Black did not take the unintended 
gift, and eventually - by the fatal er- 
ror of playing °$1 G17 instead of °91 


Al4 - spoiled his chances completely. 
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Figure 3 Figure 4 
Figure 3: 
°8 D19+, °9 E19, °10 C19, °13 B18. 
Figure 4: 


°9 is played at B18, °10 A18, °11 
Bi7, “24 DIO, "15 BiG,: *17 Ko, “16 ALT, 
"19 B18, °20 Ko. 


EVEN GAME FUSEKI STUDIES 


by Honinbo Shusat 


Maneuver Ten 


Black White 
1 R16 2 Es 
3 C4 i a 
hie 


°5 could be played at E17. If W an- 
swered at C15, B would extend to L17.- 
6 P14 


This is the usual defense against 
the threatened B play at Ql/. 
7 R13 | 
The inevitable response. 
Go C15 
This stone is temporarily immune 


from attack - for if B should play DI’, 
W would press high at E165 and force B 
to creep low. e. g.:,.°9 DIT, °10 E16, 
Sin, 4 Lewes a3 Gly, 14° Rye.” 5 
Hacs.o 16 Glot, - 17 His, ~ie. G16, ela 
HLT; “20 B18, “21 G1lg+, “22 CLT1, *23 
D18; and it is easy to see that the B 
stone at L1/Y looks a Si Gtle 
9 E3 
B could play at EH4 or F3 instead. 
LO SL 
Prevents Black's extension to HL7. 
TL BLS Le ey 
If W played J15 instead, his corner 
would be left open to B's devastating 
atvvack' at DLT. 
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(ae whe. 

B presses in on 
ry and strengthens 
occupation of this 
esetiy For BB, bok 
fensively. 


the large W territo- 
his two stones. W's 
point would be very 
offensively and de- 


14 G16 
therwise B would play H17. W might, 
however, extend to G17 instead; this 
would have the dual advantage of mini- 
mizing B's threat and preparing for an 
attack at K16 against B's weak sector. 
If W had played G17, B, instead of fur- 
ther consolidating his thres-stone po- 
sition, would try to- dla@cover & more 
natural order of tactics (probably 
with the initial operation at Q17). 
With 14°G16, W plans an attack at Hl1é4. 
15 @5 ) 
15 R4 would not be as good; W would 
answer at Q5, forcing B to play low to- 
ward his north corner, which is also 
on the third line. - | 
16 R4 
Lf 9 13 54 
19 D9 
B plans a subsequent extension to 
Les 
CO O04 
Intending either a squeeze attack 
at Q9 against the two Black stones or 
an extension to J5. 
Cl Ql7 
*°1 and on through 25 are played 
according to "sente" Joseki. This se- 
quence secures the corner and tempora- 
rily prevents a White invasion at Q9. 


22 P16 
25 QiS 24 PLS 
en’ Qi 26 N12! 
A deft response. ; 
Elche 


Because of °26 N12, Black finds the 
point H14 looming up as his opponent's 
great vantage point. In order to de- 
fend himself against such an eventual- 
ity, B has played 27 G15. Should White 
counter at F15, B could follow up with 
G14. 


y 


Honinbo Shusai 


28 H16 

If W played F16 instead, it 
sultlee tor B to; guard at .L12. or 
abouts. Win this case, however, 
vered under B pressure and resorted to 
the heavy consolidation 28-30. He did 
this in order to preserve for himself 
the future possibility of an attack at 
Ki6. 


would 


29 HIS 30 FLG 
oie 32 M14 
33. MLS 


B prefers this counter-attack to a 
mere connection at T1l4. , 
34 ES 

If W played 34 J3, B would extend 
to C12. °34 Gl1l could be answered with 


35 J4. 


35 F4 36 D4 
oT OS 38 05 
39 B4 40 G6 
ay Jé 


If W plays 42 at G9, B would extend 
to Die; if W begins his attack at Cll, 
B can cleverly cover with E10, 


Maneuver Eleven 


Black White 
1 R16 2 RA 
= DL 4. O15 
oe he 6 4 


If W should play °6 P17 instead, he 
would incur disadvantage by allowing 
his opponent to consolidate at D3. The 
significance of W's high attack at EH4 
is two-fold; first it is a compromise 
between a disadvantageous low attack 
at D3, and second, the 6 - 8 position 


should enhance subsequent development 
in his favor in view of his position 
in the southeast corner. 

fo o-B3 

9 De LO-P iy 

11 D6 


This play contemplates an attack on 
W's lone post in the nw corner from 
Cl2 or C13. Should W attempt to pre- 
vent this by extending to Cll, B would 
shift the line of his attack and occu- 
py either J4 or J3 in order to threat- 
en W's two-stone position. If B omit- 
ted 11 D6 and immediately attacked at 


tnere- 
perse- 


Cle, he would subject himself to W's 
strong pressure at E7. 
Le ods 
°12 Cll would be a good alternative. 


In this diagram, however, we must note 


confidence in 
post ‘in the 
incuces W 


a. veteran player's wise 

the strength of his lone 
nw corner. This confidence 
to consolidate at le and 14. 


ca eer a 14 PA 
LS DES 
°15 is a natural sequel to the 
single-skip squeeze at C13. 


16 D16 
°16 was played because of the lad- 
Ger advantage with the W formation in 


the southeast corner. 
17 B16 16.026 
19 D1l4 20 O16 
el E18! 22 D18 
°22 could have been a simple exten- 
sion to C18, which apparently would 


eive W an advantage both in the corner 
end outside. W plays at D1&8, however, 
in order to gain sente. After °22 C16, 
B would occupy the strategic point LL7. 
23 BLT 24 R13 
25 Q1b 
To thwart W's 
the B position. 


attempt to bottle up 


26 N16 
W expects a B answer at F114, intend- 
ing °28 R1O. 
ef RLD 
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EVEN GAME FUSEKI STUDIES 


°27 R1O. Black counter-attacks to 

upset his opponent's scheme. 
20- Pile 

plays to confine the B corner and 
e same time attack R1O. 

29 Qi’ 

Now necessary for the safety of the 
corner, 


VT 
| 
G 


th 


pe 
ey 
co & 


30 R8 
Prevents B from gaining a foothold 
along the east side and enlarges the W 
VerrLLory, 
3a Pa See ee 
W reinforces his sparse formation 
to forestall a possible B attack at 
Q14. 
23 Po 34 P18 
An advantageous sente play; B's re- 
Diy Ls Torced. 


35 Q18 36 M4 
a7 G1iS 
This threat is an advantageous 


sente which B.may play at any stage of 
the game. | 
36 B1S 
39 D19+ 40 B19 
41 K16 
This is an ambitious play. It pres- 
ses upon the W formation and may be 


used to secure territory both along 
the north border and in the center. °43 
Le, Of Gourse, 1ndispensacie. 
42 S15 

W presses the B corner with sente 
and at the same time prepares for se- 
curing necessary eyes. 

43 $16 

There are now two good plans avail- 
able to W. One is to press upon the 3 
B stones from N10; the other is to up- 
root the B formation by playing RO. In 
answer to RO it would suffice for B to 
leap to N1O for an escave toward the 
center. Suppose W attacks at N1O. B 
should note his opponent's weakness at 
Q1l4; it gives B an opportunity to play 
O12 with sente. In the present situa- 
tion, however, let us avoid complica- 
tion in the center and consider the 
pest 
the e side. Let B counter °44 N1O with 
"45 S7. Should W pursue with °46 R7, B 
would retreat to 83, to be followed by 
°48 86 and °49 RQ. This would be B's 
promot vitalization. If W answers °45 
S7 with 46 RQ, then °47 R7, °48. S10, 
"490 Rll, "50 S11, *51 909. 


HANDICAP JOSEKI 
Part 9 
White attacks at F3; Black tenuki 


Black may elect to play elsewhere 
rather: than imnediatety derending in 
the D4 corner after °1 F3. Naturally 
this puts him at a disadvantage in 
this corner; White will usually capi- 
talize on this by making a second at- 
tacking play eat C6, D6, Df or F5. 


Joseki 1 


If W continues with °3 C6, Black is 


best advised to play either °4 D6 or 
°4 F4, We shall confine our discussion 
to the D6 aspect of this symmetrical 


choice. W replies °5 D7. Now B can con- 


tinue with *6 B6-(lor“he may play °6- C5, 
as shown in Joseki 2). 
After °6-E6, W has .a-choice: A, °7 


G- Bo, 
re 
Cog by > f CS5 


-) 
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A BG D BF ij. & 


A 
°8 04. Beginne.s often feel this 
is rash, and play °8 E4 instead, but 
this is wrong. B need not fear °9 D5! 

"9 64. If -9 DS, - -them Ss mast, ace 


play for B's fortification along . 


») 


- 


Handicap Joseki: Fart 9 


play .10 E5, Tor efter -°11 84 ne hae a A 

poor position. Corréct sequence would 

be, 9 DS, LO me, “il BS, 712 Pe, "13 °11 D8. The best play at this point. 
F5, °14 G33; now B's position around F3 "12 BO. Very good; otherwise W be- 


is good compensation for the sacrifice comes very strong through °B6, °B7,°BS. 
of the two stones around D6. After °9 


G4, however, B must secure himself a- - 
sainst a W play at D5, as shown in the °10 F4. The best answer to °9 C7. 
diagram. °13 E2. Not D2; B would play G3 and 
. the white stones would be lost. 
B 
Joseki 3 


Se NYO WwW SB MN W Ay C 
eae te &e Se MN OW AI 
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°3 D5. In this position, °8 D3 
°10 D3. Here B6 would not be good, would give W the advantageous play °9 
since there is already a W stone at ©3. EA. 


°12 Be. Very good. If instead Black °9 C2. B could reply °10 D3 to °9 
plays °12 E2, then °13 C2, °14 E3, °15 OG. 
B5 and B has lost all the corner terri- *10 C6. Most secure. Now the follow- 
tory. ing continuation would not be good for 


°14 B3. Usually this will conclude W: °C7 °D7 °E6 °C8 °B7 °B6 °BS °CS. 
the play in this corner. A White play This "creeping" line of play leaves W 


at B5 would bring no profit; there in &@ poor position. 
would. follow ~*B4, "C4, “D5, “BG, *E2. 
If B later has opportunity to continue Joseki 4 


in this corner, the following sequence 
de; @oca: “Re, “B34, "C4, “2, "Cl, "Bl-+, 
*BO. If W now replies B7, Black can 
play elsewhere, since he can make an 
eye at D5 and therefore has a safe 
group. 


Joseki 2 


°6 C5. W replies °7 E6, whence °8 
D5. Now W can play °9 F5 (Diagram 2 A) 
°9 C7 (Diagram 2 B). °8 D3. Good in this situation be- 
cause the °3 stone is on D7 rather 
than D6. Now White cannot cut - there 
would follow: °9 E4, °10 E5, °1l D5? 
"1° D6, °13 05, "14 De! 


m= HY Wo SB mT AD -~a CC 


& BoC D-E FG a j K 


Joseki 5 


°2 D2. A less forceful play, which. 
W will seldom elect, since at best it 
gives him a low position. 
Diagram 2 A Diagram 2 B 86 G4. Not quite "correct", bub if 


Oo 
Sw be ho Oy so OUR 


re BN Ww Se Wm AD aa CO OO 


AB: DEF GH J A BC DE F GH Jj 


Handicap Joseki 


W makes the secure play 5 G3, then °6 
G4 and Black is well established. 
°8 G3. Now B has a good position. 
"12 F5. If W later plays at D3, 
simply replies C4 - 
the E3 stone. 


B 
he does not need 


= wmpoO Ww BR WN aA 


ABC DE FG HAT K 


Diagram 5 


 soese kk. 6 


°8 Be. Black dare not omit this! If 
he plays elsewhere, then °C5, and aft- 
er °D5, W has his connection through 
°B3, and Black is not well off. 


A BCDEEFGH i] E 


Diagram 6 


The Double-tenuki Joseki 


The beginner should realize that it 
‘is not generally advisable to play 
elsewhere when W attacks the handicap 
stone. It is much less advisable for B 
to- ignore two W attacking plays. Al- 
though B can still save his stone, W 
becomes very strong toward the sides 


and center, as the following Joseki 
show. 
Joseki 7 
°6 C3. If B does not answer now, 


the D4 stone is lost. 

*8 C2. B could also live after °8 
Coy. OF Boe" 10 055. LL D6, te Bt... 13 
Be; - 14 D3. 


10 


°24 Be. Not °24 Bl+, because °25 Ae 
and B is dead. 


Or 


& BO DEF GH] K 


Diagram 7 


Joseki 8 
°5 C3. W thus leaves the B stone 
without a foundation. 
°8 D5. These two moves form B's 
best fortification. Now if W plays 


elsewhere, B could gain an advantage 
by *C5, °B5, °B6, - so W will usually 
reply with °9 C7. 


Joseki 9 


Fe NY WY Se NH DW a OC 


A S&B OC YE F OE gk 


°5 D6. W might have played °3 and 
°5 in reverse sequence. 
| *10 D2! Very good. 

°11 E2. B need not answer - he can 
play elsewhere and still love in the 
corner. Suppose Bdoes play tenuki, 


and W attacks with °13 Ce (there is no 
stronger play) - the continuation 
would bes —7214.-DL1 *15 03.26 aie, a7 
B4; 918 BS, Or- perhaps--*14-Dil “15.82? 
*16- HS a “15 BS@. "16. C35.° 17+ Bt, aL ea 
(not *18 B2 because °19 C4 and then W 
cuts at D5). 


PEVEN STONE HANDICAP OPENING 


from 


"Das Vorgabespiel beim Go" 


by Bruno Ruger 


With a seven stone handicap, B must 


strive to make the best use of the cen- 


ter stone, whereas W will make every 
effort to limit its influence. 


White Black 
2306 eG 
°2 D6 or F4 could be played, but G3 
is more daring. However, B must not 
neglect to follow soon with 04. Had W 
attacked from the other side - that is 


°1 F383, then °2 D6 would be the best re- 
ply in view of the stone on DLO. Then 
if B later gets a chance to play ClO, 
he would have a strong position on the 
west border. 
> CL 


As mentioned, 


4A QLA4 
this is the best an- 


swer. Bwill later hem in the attack- 
ing stone O17 with K17. 

ee a5 6 F16 

7 FLO 


White does not play °7 HIT, because 
this would be answered with °S C4, °9 
BOs. OI. 

8 C4 

This is a strong play. B simultane- 
ously secures the corner and gains 
sente by threatening to attack °C6. 

9 E6 LO KIT 

Through this play B secures himself 
a large territory, which is much bet- 
ter than trying to save or run out the 
D1O stone by playing Ell or EQ. Later 
in the game B may get an opportunity 
to rescue DLC. : 

hl. (C16 


W could play E10, to cut off the B 


stone, but B's answer at C14 would cut 
into W's area considerably. For this 
reason C16 is better. 

12 G15 


Note well the B defense against W's 
attack. 


13 D15 14 E15. 
15 D14 16 C17 
17 B16 18 D17 
19 BS 


W could win a stone by pleying °19 
B15, but B would counter with C8 to 
make a safe group around D1O, thus re- 
ducing W's territory along the w bor- 
cer very considerably, 

20 BLS 
el B14 22 F113 
25 we 

If W were to tenuki, B 

the handicap stone on D1O. 
o4 PLT 
°24 B17 instead would threaten cap- 


would save 


ture of the W stones C16 and B16, but 
that is too small at this time. The 
attack on the W stone at OL/Y is very 
good. | 
25 016 26 014 
27 L16 26 K16 
29 L15 30° Il 7 
This thrust along the border is 


very important; one should 
such plays. 
Si Lf Se 1S 
33 L14 34 KiL4 
With this maneuver Black constantly 
gains strength and area in the north- 
west. 


not neglect 


> 


bab: 
Terr? Tee 


) 


ae 
a 
¢ 
By 
La 
= 


ap | ac 
‘LOTTE 


m= HY Ww Se MN DW a2 w 


JK LMNOPQR S T 
continued on page 14) 


mes: 


ie 


C3 


B3 


D4 


C5 


D6 


C2 


C6 


C1O- 


IDV 2 


INDEX OF EVEN JOSEKI ARTICLES 


Part 1: Vol 1 No 4 


CD 


C2? ClO D6 


P4 
|e 


G4 
He 


J2 


D3 
H4 


J4 


Cy 
M3 


J5 


HD 


H3 
G3 


Or 


3A 3B 4 #4V 5 


s 2 = = Bs H3 
BS - Gl = C3 H4 
D6 - D5 E4? BB J4 
C3 H4 C010 D4 D4 G3 
D4 DS HO. DS C5 2S 
D3 DS: "Ce 
4 B5> D7 

C3 Be 

B5 

ie 

G4 

B4 


Part 2: Vol 2 No l 


2 TA = i Zz ss 


- §3 - § -) @ 
E6 F3 - FS - F5 
BS D3 =. D5. = Gf 
F5 FA G4 G4 - 63 
D> D5 F5 F3 E3 D3 
H3 K3 F4 F4 FS D4 
yA: D5 E3 E2 §3 
F6 L3 b3° G5 
DT B4 
He 


ie 


6A 


HA 


DO 


: Vol 2 No l 


-(cont'd) 
DS - - 
C5 - - 
D7 - - 

D6 D3 

HO: C6 

C6 #4 

E7 G4 

C8 E5 

G3 


10 lOV ll 1lVl V2 12 13 #144 #+14V 15815316 16V 17 17V:18 19 20 21 


Part 3: Vol 2 No 2 


eT OS 


22B 23 OLA 24B 25 25V 26 264A 26B 26V 

“1 CS - - - - ~ - - - ~ - - - ~ _ _ - = 
°F DB - ~ - - - - - - ~ ~ - _ ~ - - R4 + 
°32 F4 - - - _ FQ. - - - - - - - G3 4 D3 - 
"A D5 - ~ 4 - F4 - - F4 - D5 - _ ~ E4 E3 EB - 
°5 pa - - BS - Fa - -_ C3. C«- D6 ~ ~ D7 F4 De D4 
°6 4 - - F3. - E5 D6 E3 Ce? ES F4 - 6 G3 J3 ES 
ey. Cty 2 - G4 - F5 C6 C2 D4 C4 D4 - D5 D6 
°8 EB. s- - G3. «+ E6 D7 G3 E3 E3 E3 §E4? Be J3 
°9 £5 - _ 4 6B C7 4 C3 E44 E5+ 
"710 F5 D6 H3 J3? D7? De B3 K3 G3 C4 
na D6+ G3 J4 D4 G7 €o G4 FO D5 
ad EG F3 kK3 &E3 4 K3 iP G2 3 

°13 ER7 C3 K3 C4 FO F5 63 

e414 D5+ Ce FS EL Ga. 62 

°15 C3 Be C3 H3 3 Bat : 
°16 E5 B3 De | He 


Part 4: Vol 2 No 3 


oS ae 2 ae 2 B 2s Se & we Se ss & oe Se See Se 
a a 
65 2 = 6 = D6 = & * 2 = = = “4 Sis & 
4 B3 - - BS - EB - - = ~ - C - = ELM - - 
oe 2 a De Be = B2 fy = = a7 Se « DS E4 E3 
°6 BS - - C6 - D3. «C- D3 D4 - - D7 - ~ ES ES E4 
“7 53 - K3 -B6O BA F4 F2 03 03 - - CH - - CL EB @2 
°3 ES te D7 BY B3 CS B6 B3 F2 B3 B6 - - D6 FS H4 
°o F5 G6 te B4 BO C7 13 C2 B4 Be EG D5 E44 G3 

10 RG DS G4 AG+t A4+ BG Be E5 B4 BS BS PS 

“11 C6 D? G2 63 C7 D4 05 CS Ee D8 cs 06 

°10 D4 ES D6 03 BA P44+ F3 Dg D7 

°12 F4 «FT BS Da FO RO D9 C7 

°14 DO D2 G3 FE Dg 

ie EO ES C1O 

°16 C1+2 Ae C3 


INDEX OF EVEN JOSEKI ARTICLES 


Vol 2 No 4 
AA, 45 A 45B 46A 46B 46C ai, 
C3 D5 - D4 - - D3 
CS 6 6D40—iCi@BetstéiW]OG - - D4 
C4 C3 ei: - BS B4 
C3 C2 C7 C5 Gs B3 
B5 C4 oa D5 D3 5 
Be D7 CT C4 C3 
09 D2 F5 D2 
ie) 


7 1 mater A A A SO TI — : . 


Seven Stone Game (continued) 


Paru- "5% 
40 41 42 432A 43B 430 
on E5 vs - BA en ~ 
°> 6G30Ci‘=é“ BC C4 : Z 
°3 D4 $=E3 C4 63 es - 
ar D3 C3 B3 Bie’ = 
“5 3 F3. D3 D4 = 
°6 2 B4 BS B3 D2 
°7 FB BS K3 oe D5 
°8 FO C5 D5 B3 
°9~—s «HB C6 E4 C5 
°10—s«&B®BS D5 BS B4 
ert D6 B2 
°12 D4+ Ao 
#13 E2 
oie De 
Boda 30: KS 


Very important. 
would have hemmed 8 
have been good, but 


A White play at J3 
in. *B4 would also— 
h5. is Stronger. 


37 RO 30. RLO | 
With this play B secures the north- 
east portion of the board. Had B made 


the usual answer at 04, W would have 


continued his attack at S10. 
39 03 40 6 
AL QQ 42 P6 
43 R3 44 R5 
45 Q3 46 PT 


B's strong position on Q10 and R1O 
permits this encircling play at P/, in- 
stead of the more usual R7. 

47 G5 | 

Threatens to continue at °F3. 

48 PA 
49 RLT 50 R16 

This is the safest play for B, and 
is to be recommended in a large handi- 
cap game. B could reply P18 instead, 
but it would lead to complications. 

| 51 P1é 52 QL 

a 2D . 


W has no hope of saving his stones 
on Q7 and R6, but °53 85 strengthens 
his corner territory while threatening 
a rescue. 

54 S6 
55 R4 56 R7+ 
57 N18 
Tf B could occupy this point, W's 


position would be endangered. 
53. BLT 
Thus B makes certain of the capture 
of the two W stones, since nothing big- 
ger is to be had. For W, the largest 
gain is through successful invasion of 
the southwest corner. 
oo ees: 60 C3 
GL. Be 62 F112 


This is sente for B,; which is more 


important than a play at Ce. 
63.22 64 Q1S 
65 Lis 66° Kio 
67 K19 68 J19 
69 L19 70 J18 
Black is pretty sure to win - but 


in a large handicap game surprises can 
always happen. 
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Counting During the Game. 


(Continued from page 3) For with any increase of the number of 
to be evaluated constitute only a mi-  guch positions the chances that Bleck 
DOPLLY. he first order approximation end White will alternate in taking the 
(which we have just illustrated) can first move in them will also go up. In 


quickly be developed into a habit and fact, the better the playing on both 
then form the basis for an occasional sides, the closer it will approach al- 
second order approximation. The one ternation: one player seizing first 
thing to keep in mind with the second move in the gote-gote position of the 
approximation is that the gote-gote po- highest point count, the other taking 
Sition of the second order must be fig- the next highest, and so on. The more 
ured out first, and that their counts such positions there are, the gmaller 
then are averaged to obtain the count the differences of their numerical val- 
for the gote-gote position of the ues and, therefore, the less reason 
first order. Thus, . the count for the for playing anywhere else but in the 
position is an average of two averages next highest gote-gote position. This 


If the open border cases are count- alternation tends to equalize the er- 
ed in this fashion and the controver- rors of count involved in every single 
slal areas estimated as suggested a- averaging. Also, if alternation does 
bove, a count of the total score be- not take place, that is, if a player 
comes possible at a quite early stage plays with gote somewhere else instead 
of the game. Even if no second approx- of seizing the next highest gote-gote 


imations are used (but merely good position, there is an equalizing fac- 
guesses in their place), such a.count tor in this undertaking which will 
should not deviate by more than ten counteract the fact that his opponent 


points either way from a mathematical- will get the first move in two gote- 
ly exact count based upon the assump- gote positions in a row. The beauty of 


r tion of perfect subsequent pley. Since it is that all this becomes the more 
it is a majority of games that are Crus Ghe Detter tne Dlayine Le om. dour 
lost by more than ten points, here is sides. 


the basis for cutting out much uninter- The averaging method is more than a 
esting end-play by resigning early. ~ crude approximation of the count only 


There are other advantages to be because of these two factors just men- 
found in counting during a game since tioned: its accuracy increases with 
it can contribute in at least two ways the level of play and with the number 
to tne decision upon the play to be of areas to wnich it is applied. When 
made. First, however, I should justify there are only a few areas (e. g. to- 
the rule of averaging the count of the ward the end of the game), averaging 
gsote-gote positions and discuss its is neither necessary nor advisable 


limitations. Since exact forecast is possible on 

If a player knows in advance wheth- the basis of "You take this, then sla ae 
er it will be Black or White who will take‘that, you that other one, etc." 
make the first move ina given gote- What I have called a "good guess" and 


gote area, he would not, of course, av- an "impartial" addition is nothing but 
erage any counts but simply give to an approach to averaging by means of 
that side the. score of the foreseen imagining "average moves", that is, 
line of play. Yet, it is in the nature the kind of moves both players might 
of gote-gote positions that one usual- agree on as equitable if both insisted 
ly does not know which side will play upon playing in the same area at the 
there first. And then the method of av- same time. And, to repeat, there is no. 
eraging the two possibilities is the way of getting around this averaging 
best protection against too great an method unless a player is able to cal- 
error either way. The more gote-gote culate first, and then to arrange in 
positions there are on’ the board, the due sequence of decreasing numerical 
more correct the averaging will become. values, the entire seples of gote-gote 


Lo 


Counting During the Game (continued) 


positions througn to the end . of the 
game. 
What adoption of counting during 


the game will do for 2a 
standing of the game 
distinction . between 


olayer's under- 
concerns a keener 
the all-important 


sente moves and their opposite numbers. 


It will lead 
concept of sente 
its relativity, 
omitted because 


to &@ sharpening of the 

and &@ recognition of 
a subject that I have 
the discussion is com- 
plicated enough without it. Next, the 
numerical value of a gotegote position 
as defined by the difference in count 
depending upon who moves first (in our 
example this value is rather high, vig. 
20 points) is an exact measure of the 
value of first play in that area, and 
the only exact measure. Therefore, if 
the choice is between moves. in two or 


more gote-gote positions of nearly e- 
qual value, this method is the only 
way to find the best play. Finally, 


knowledge of the score is a psychologi- 


cal asset in situations where either 
the taking of risks is indicated te- 
cause tne opponent is ahead, or where 
safe play is best because the game is 


"already won". Again, Mr Fukuda is a 
virtuoso in automatically adjusting 
his moves to these aspects. In a 


strictly mathematical sense (and Go is, 
of course, a mathematical game) this 
last factor does not constitute "im- 
provement", but who plays Go only for 
mathematics? Some people even play 
games such as poker, bridge and foot- 
ball, where this psychological element 
becomes quite important at times. | 
T hope that I have succeeded in in- 
teresting the reader in counting dur- 
ing the game rather than in convincing 


oim of its troublesomeness. An unavoid- 


able complication has been that I had 
to create a terminology while proceed- 
ing to explain a matter that is not at 
all complicated in itself. Whereas 
counting per se is, of course, no par- 
ticular fun, I do believe that it 
makes greater enjoyment of the game 
possible because it repays two and 
three times the effort involved. 
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MISCELLANY 


We are grateful to the many readers 
who have given us comments and sugges- 
tions in answer to our recent request. 
The consensus seems to be that the 
Journal is steadily improving; the Fu- 
seki articles and the fully annotated 
games are the most popular features. 
Although the Joseki articles called 
forth the least enthusiasm, they were 
considered = "necessary evil". We note, 
to our surprise, thet few people seem 
t0 miss the problems which have been 
omitted in recent issues. 

It will be our effort, in future is- 
sues, to emphasize the features that 
you, our readers, seem to prefer. 


The annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion was held as scheduled; officers 
elected are listed on page two of this 
Journal. | | 


The December issue listed the Hotel 
Churchill as a New York Go center. The 
eroup which had been meeting there de- 
cided to tenuki (play elsewhere), and 
now meets at the Hotel Marseilles, (no 
connection with Dr Walter W.) at 103rd 
Street and Broadway on Saturday even- 
ings only. | 


The New York players are still vy- 
ing with one another as we go to press, 
so we must postpone publication of the 
results of the tournament till June. 


There seems to be no end to the in- 
genuity of Go players who lack stones. 
We have a report from a man in Boston 
who used beans of different colors 
(Boston un-baked?) Trouble was, his 
cat swiped them and ate them! Aeluro- 
philes take warning! 

Others tell us of using colored 
thumb-tacks and celotex-backed paper 
boards for noon-hour games which are 
subject to adjournment. Total cost, 
less than a dollar. 


We have been asked just how genuine 
Japanese stones are made. Does anyone 
know the exact details of the process? 


